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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

By Gladys Arthur Brown. 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the third and final installment of Miss Brown's paper, 
begun in our November number. — P. W. D.) 



In the Music Supervisors' Journal 
for January, 1915, Bessie M. Whit- 
ley, Kansas City, Missouri, gives 
some of the results of a questionaire 
which she sent out in reference to 
the establishment of orchestral prac- 
tice in the elementary schools. To 
her query, "What is the most encour- 
aging feature of the work?" she 
quotes the following answers: 

"1. Its social feature." 

"2. Giving encouragement to 
young soloists." 

"3. The love which it creates for 
music in the community." 

"4. Arousing interest of all the 
pupils in the school, hundreds of ap- 
plications for instruction being re- 
ceived." 

"5. It gives the pupils — especially 
the boys — the right kind of emotional 
reaction at the right age." 

"6. The general interest in music 
aroused especially among the larger 
boys." 

"7. Subsequent musical activity — 
especially orchestral work — after 
leaving school." 

"8. Developing the positively mu- 
sical children and inducing the neg- 
atively musical to attempt more than 
they otherwise would." 

"9. It is wonderful the number of 
boys and girls who are beginning les- 
sons on some instrument, just that 
they may join the school orchestra. 
I could tell of many boys who have 
been kept in school, or whose attend- 
ance has been made regular on this 
account." 

This last statement is one that 
should not be lightly passed over in 



these days when so small a per cent 
of our children pass beyond the 
grades. Sociology proclaims the 
union of the school with life outside 
to be the solution of the problem, a 
combination which will be brought 
about by the gradual reorganization 
of our time-worn curriculum and 
methods of instruction in accordance 
with modern ideas. And if music 
shows power to stimulate social qual- 
ities, its equality with other subjects 
in the curriculum should be given 
serious consideration by principals 
throughout the Country. If it has 
possibilities of stimulating culture 
and refinement, diligence and active 
interest in the life of the community, 
the conducting of a school orchestra 
has its ethical obligation as well as 
the teaching of interpretation of a 
piece of literature or the epochs of 
history or biography. What an op- 
portunity and how great a responsi- 
bility is taken up by the supervisor, 
with the introduction of instru- 
mental music into the school! 

Mr. Paul Stoeving, a teacher of 
the violin classes in the New York 
City Public Schools, says in justifi- 
cation of the careful, seemingly slow 
progress of the beginners, "I believe 
in wonting slowly at first, forming a 
correct foundation and always striv- 
ing for the artistic effect. Other- 
wise there will come a time when 
progress will be impossible until cer- 
tain fundamental wrong habits have 
been corrected." Such training in 
methods of work is invaluable. And 
when asked about his personal suc- 
cess with the classes in the grades 
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he says, "Ah, your American chil- 
dren are so unrestrained! Their 
sense of freedom puts me to the great 
difficulty of keeping them in order 
every minute. Not so much can be 
accomplished. In England the chil- 
dren learn to obey at home and more 
is accomplished in class." When I 
asked him about the interest mani- 
fested in the work in the grades, he 
said that they are very eager espe- 
cially to know their marks for the 
work. The parents in many cases 
seem to expect more rapid progress, 
but the allowance of one period a 
week is not adequate for rapid prog- 
ress, especially at the very first les- 
sons, when one lesson every day or 
every other day gives the best results. 
As the greatest benefits derived, Mr. 
Stoeving mentioned, (1) keeping the 
children out of the public entertain- 
ment houses, off the street for a time, 
and (2) bringing music into the 
home more and more as ability and 
increasing enjoyment advance to- 
gether. 

Miss Ada Bicking, Evansville, 
Ohio, tells in an article which ap- 
peared in "The Evansville Courier" 
for April 16, 1915, what results she 
sees and expects from the violin 
classes, wind and string classes, fife 
and drum corps, which she has 
formed the past year among the 
school children of Evansville : 

"The first three months' work has 
already brought results. The pur- 
pose of these classes has been fulfilled 
beyond the hopes of its promoters. 
Children have been kept off the 
street in those street-witching hours 
right after school when it is hard to 
fulfill therock-bound parent's com- 
mands." 

"Musical appreciation is bound to 
come. . . .When the child becomes a 



music maker he begins to realize 
what good music means." 

"Team work and all that comes 
therefrom is one of the features of 
the "after school music classes" 

"Community music will be devel- 
oped as a natural outgrowth of these 
classes. Music is now felt to be one 
of the practical subjects of the pub- 
lic schools. Community music and 
life are growing out of it. Church 
services, Sunday schools, plays, ath- 
letic meets, conventions, all sorts of 
entertainments are preluded by mu- 
sic in some form, furnished by the 
choir, orchestra, pipe-organ, glee 
clubs, quartets or the band. The 
"after school music classes" are mak- 
ing long strides in developing the 
sort of community music which can 
best serve the people of Evansville." 

Professor Charles Farnsworth, in 
his address before the M. S. N. C. in 
March, 1914, cites the popular objec- 
tion made by the heads of educational 
work to giving credit for such work. 
"They say, 'You can hardly expect 
us to give credit for such work', and 
he goes on to show that it has been 
the lack of proper methods in prac- 
ticing and low standards in general 
which has caused the work to be held 
in such low esteem. In creditable 
instrumental work as in other sub- 
jects "the intention in what is done 
becomes the important factor." 

Professor Farnsworth goes on to 
say : "Emphasis is thus being placed 
on the proper attitude of thought 
and concentration, demanding that 
the pupil be intelligent with refer- 
ence to what he is about, possessing 
a consciousness of the relation of the 
details of what he is practicing to 
the larger concepts of what he wishes 
to do. The Will to Practice becomes 
the important factor of the problem. 
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This demands the highest exercise of 
the teacher's art. A teaching tech- 
nique is demanded undreamt of by 
those who approach technique from 
the formal side." 

Farnsworth goes on, "There is a 
place for formal drill in forming 
those co-ordinations that are to be 
put into active use, through a feeling 

for necessity For example, the 

isolation of scales, arpeggios, and 
chords, as such, and playing them 
over continuously, is an essential 
stage in the acquirement of tech- 
nique." When the technique has been 
acquired, the attention may pass on 
into more complex control "with ref- 
erence to dynamics, phrasing, and 
relation of larger groups," and the 
will to practice is focused upon the 
expression of the beautiful by means 
of the acquired skill. 

This aim, to accomplish the thing 
and to express its beauty to others, 
is what gives incentive to practice 
and makes instrumental work worth 
while. Miss Earhart says of skill in 
"Types of Teaching," "It is com- 
monly more sincere and less tainted 

with ostentation The taste for 

workmanship — the impulse to do the 
job as it should be done, making a 
first-rate product by fit means — is 
one of the most easily developed, but 
also one of the best virtues." (Chap- 
ter on Technique.) With the cul- 
tural effect affirmed and the new 
value established, the great demand 
is for teachers who are competent to 
take charge of the musical instruc- 
tion of the younger generation. 
Teachers who realize the dangers and 
the newly-discovered possibilities of 
their work. There will be an open- 
ing for many new teachers as the de- 
partment grows throughout the 
Country; and those teachers who 



have been long in the field must keep 
awake to the benefit to be derived 
where discussion is the hottest; to 
meet the just demands of educators; 
and to keep apace with the latest 
ideas which the majority are recog- 
nizing. They must be willing to give 
these new ideas the trial which they 
deserve, must keep the highest stand- 
ards of achievement as ideals in full 
view, and must keep in close sym- 
pathy with the needs of their pupils 
and of the community through the 
pupils. 

The following lines on "Work" 
from Henry Van Dyke's "Three Best 
Things" might well be the inspiration 
of the thoughtful teacher whose work 
is her joy and all-absorbing interest: 
"Let me do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or 

loom, 
In roaring market place or tran- 
quil room, 
Let me but find it in my heart to 

say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me 

astray, 
This is my work ; my blessing, not 

my doom ; 
Of all who live, I am the one by 

whom 
This work can best be done in the 

right way. 
Then shall I see it not too great, nor 

small 
To suit my spirit and to prove my 

powers ; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the la- 
boring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long 

shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and 

rest, 
Because I know for me my work is 

best." 



